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EXTRACTS FROM DIARY OF CHARLES COPLAND 

(Continued from page 50). 
Communicated by Miss Anna Melissa Graves. 

Probably the most interesting parts of the diary are the de- 
scriptions of his journeys. The following are among the most 
noteworthy : 

"1792. June. In this month Mr. Alexander Buchanan and 
myself set out together <m a trip to Philadelphia and New York. 
It was a trip merely to fee the country, as neither of us had 
before been on the north side of the Potomack. . . . I re- 
turned home in July." 

The next entry is the first time he mentions going to the 
Springs. 

"July 17 th , 1796. Set out with my wife and two of our chil- 
dren, Maria and Alexander, for the Louisa Springs. We trav- 
elled in a Cocher, with a pair of horses, and hired a small stage 
wagon to carry two servant women and a part of our baggage. 
We stayed at the Springs until the 29 th of August, and then went 
on to Staunton, but carried from the Springs but one of the 
servant women — the other was sent home. On our first arrival 
at the Springs I discharged the stage wagon. We returned from 
Staunton on the 18 th of September. The expenses of the trip 
were $449.00'. 

This next entry is his first trip to Kentucky : 

"October 12 th , 1797. Set out on a journey to Kentucky in 
company with Mr. Lyne Shackleford. This was the first time 
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of my going to Kentucky. I returned home on the 10 th of De- 
cember." 

In 1802 he makes two trips to Bethlehem, Pa. 

"May 18 th , 1802. I set out with my three daughters for New 
York on board the schooner Lyoness, commanded by and be- 
longing to Capt. Secaman, and arrived at New York on the 
23 rd . After a week's stay we proceeded on to Bethlehem, where 
I placed at school my daughters Elizabeth and Margaret, and 
I, with my daughter Mary, returned in the stage to Richmond, 
where we arrived on the 21 st of June. The expenses of the trip 
were $318.11. 

"Oct. 7 th . I set out with my ward, M. A. Nicolson, for Beth- 
lehem, to place her at school there. We travelled in the stage 
by Washington to Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, and there I hired 
a hack for Bethlehem. I returned home in the stage." 

In 1803 he visited his daughters again, taking his daughter 
Mary and his son Peter and Agnes Nicolson. They went and 
returned by stage, Agnes Nicolson being left at school. 

In 1804 he makes a remarkably quick trip to New York and 
Bethlehem. 

"July 2 nd , 1804. To-day, in company with Mr. Tho. Nicolson, 
my daughter Mary, Lucy Ann Pollard and Margaret Nicolson, 
I set out for Bethlehem. We went to New York in the schooner 
Samlet, commanded by Captain Cropey. Prom New York we 
went in the stage to Newark, in Jersey, and there hired a hack 
to carry us on to Bethlehem. From Bethlehem I brought home 
my daughter Elizabeth and my ward, M. A. Nicolson. The 
former had been there a little upwards of two years, and the 
latter one year and nine months. We returned home in the 
stage on the 26 th of the same month, having been absent from 
home only 24 days. The expenses of the trip for myself and 
two daughters were $265.79." 

In 1805 he took his two daughters and Mary Ann Nicolson 
to Staunton. 

In 1808 he made his third trip to Kentucky. 

In 1809 he mentions the White Sulphur Springs for the first 
time. His entry is as follows : 

"July 13 th 1809, I set out for the springs with my wife, my 
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daughter Elizabeth, and) my ward, Margaret Nieolson, with a 
maid attending. We went by Staunton to the Warm Springs, 
thence to the White Sulphur, thence to the Sweet Springs, and 
returned by the Warm Springs and Staunton, and arrived in 
Richmond on the 10 th of September, so that we were absent two 
months lacking two days. My expenses were $489.89, not in- 
cluding my ward's expenses, which were separate." 

In 1811 he makes quite an extensive trip North. His plan of 
"bargaining with the Captain" was very characteristic. 

"July 25 th . Set out on a trip to the North with my wife, my 
daughter Elizabeth and a maid attending on the ladies. We 
went to New York on the sloop Fox. I bargained with the 
Captain for the entire use of the Cabin, for which I paid him 
90 dollars, and laid in my own sea stores. I admitted two 
passengers at 15 dollars each, which reduced my passage to (>0 
dollars, which, including the sea stores, made my entire expense 
$91.21, for the sea stores cost $31.21. We staid a week in New 
York, and then in a packet went up the Sound to New Haven, 
where we joined my daughters Maria and Margaret and my 
son Alexander, who had in June gone from Richmond to New 
Haven under the protection of Mr. and Mrs. Turner. Having 
staid four days in New Haven we all proceeded to Middletown 
in the stage. After two days at Middletown we went to Hart- 
ford ; thence to Springfield, in Massachusetts. From there we 
returned by the Sufield Springs to Hartford; thence to Litch- 
field, and from there we returned to New Haven, where, after 
staying a few days, and placing my son Alexander at Yale 
College, we returned to New York, where we staid between two 
and three weeks, and came to Philadelphia by the Steamboat x 
and stages, and after a stay of a few days, proceeded on home- 
ward, first to New Castle on the Steamboat, thence to French- 
town, 12 miles in the stage; from there to Baltimore on the 
packet. Staying two days there, we came to Alexandria in the 
stage, and there I hired a hack for Richmond, and for which I 
paid 55 dollars. Sent the maid home in the stage. My wife, 
two of my daughters and myself rode in the hack, and Betsy 

1 The first mention of a steamboat. 
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rode with Mrs. Moram in her carriage. We got home on the 
20 th September. My expenses on this trip — I mean our trav- 
elling expenses only — were $1,057.20, but this included my 
daughter Margaret's and my son Alexander's expenses, who 
set out before us, and staid at New Haven two or three weeks 
before we joined them. My daughter Maria's expenses were kept 
separately." 1 

In 1812 he took a very interesting trip to Ohio, which rather 
resembled a modern camping expedition. 

"May 20 th . Suffering much this year under a nervous affec- 
tion, and finding no relief from medicine, I was advised by 
Dr. McLurg to travel and amuse myself in the best way I could. 
In consequence of his advice I determined to go to the State of 
Ohio. I wrote to my son Charles to have built for me a Cabin 
on my own land, 2 near to a spring that I named, and which 
was accordingly done, and on this day, with my wife and my son 
William, set out for Ohio to take possession of the new Mansion 
prepared for us, having previously written to my son Charles 
to provide for us as would be needful. We traveled with four 
horses and a gig, with a side saddle on one of the horses, that 
my wife might occasionally ride on horse back, and which m 
the course of the journey she often did. The first two days of 
our journey my spirits were exceedingly depressed, so much so 
that I should have abandoned the trip and returned home but 
that my wife zealously encouraged me to proceed. The third 
day I felt my strength increasing and my spirits better, and I 
continued to mend every day after. We travelled leisurely, and 
were 14 days on the road to Zanesville, where, staying two days, 
and being there met by my son Charles, we proceeded on to our 
new establishment, and which I named Silvan Rest. It was 
indeed to me a place of rest and comfort, and there my health 
continued to improve every day. 

"Our Cabin was 18 feet long and 16 wide, built of round oak 
logs with the bark on, and covered with slabs. The floor was 
of oak plank, neither plained nor jointed, and planks of the 

1 Maria was at this time a widow. Her husband, John Henry Brown, 
had died on 19th of March, 1811. 

2 Charles Copland, Jr., went to reside in Ohio in May, 1811. 
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same sort were laid on the joists above, that formed an upper 
apartment — a sleeping place for Charles and William, that was 
entered by a ladder on the outside and through a hole cut in the 
gable end. The lower apartment was our chamber and eating 
room. It had one window and a fire place. John for himself 
made a little hovel or sleeping place of boards and brush beside 
the cooking place, and near our Cabin. We made a coop for 
chickens, of which we always had plenty, bought at 6J cents, 
and our hams of bacon — which cost per pound the price of a 
chicken — fearless of robbers, we suspended on wooden hooks on 
the outside of the Cabin. We had good butter and milk from 
a tenant, and within fifty yards of our Cabin. My wife made 
custards when we wanted them, and we slept soundly on a bed of 
straw. We visited and were visited by our neighbors. I was 
almost constantly employed in one thing or another, and I have 
often thought that I enjoyed in this humble cottage as much 
happiness as human life is capable of. The charm of novelty 
had, however, much agency in producing the contentment I then 
enjoyed. Had we staid long enough for the novelty of the same 
to have worn off, our contentment would have been lessened. 
We staid five weeks at Silvan Rest, and then set out on our 
return home, and arrived in Richmond on the 8 th of August, 
after an absence of two months and 18 days. Our travelling 
expenses, including expenses at the Cabin, were $339.00 

Expended for furniture for 39.37 

Silvan Rest establishment. 

$378.37." 

The following is probably the most expensive trip lie ever 
took : 

"1815. July 2 d . I set out to-day in a trip to the North with 
my wife, my sons William and Robert and a maid servant. We 
went to New York in the schooner Rose in Bloom, commanded 
by Captain James. We staid two weeks in New York. My son 
William then returned home by water, and we went to Albany 
in the Steam Boat, thence to Saratoga Springs in a hired coach, 
where Ave staid three weeks, and then made a short excursion 
to Lake George. After our return to the Springs from the Lake 
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we staid a week, and then went by Albany to the Lebanon 
Springs, on the border of Massachusetts. Lebanon, however, 
is in the State of New York. -We staid at Lebanon ten days, 
and then, in a hired hack, went to the City of Hudson, on the 
bank of the North river, and two days after went on board the 
steamboat Richmond and came to New York, where we con- 
tinued a week, and then turned homeward, travelling by steam- 
boat and stage, and arrived in Richmond on the 28 th of Septem- 
ber, after an absence of three months lacking 5 days. 

The expenses of this trip were $1,046.44 

But to get New York money I bad to pay for the dif- 
ference in exchange, 46 00 

Which made the expenses, $1,002 . 44 

In November, 1816, he spent 17 days on a trip to Norfolk, 
and calls it the most expensive trip he ever made for the time. 
"November 6 th . I set out on a trip to Norfolk with my wife 
and Mary Ann Cringan and Elizabeth Nicolson. We went in 
the steamboat Potvliatan. The second day after our arrival at 
Norfolk we were joined by my son Alexander, who came on 
horse back. We staid at Norfolk 12 days, and thence came to 
Jamestown in the steamboat; from there to Williamsburg in 
a hack, where, after a stay of two days, we set out in a hack 
(the ladies) for Richmond. I rode on horseback. Alexander 
went to Jamestown and took the steamboat. We arrived in 
Richmond on the 23 d , an excursion of 17 days only. 

"Our traveling expenses were $349 .88 

Of which my share was $229 . 82 

Mary Cringan's share, 60 .00 

Elizabeth Nicolson's share, 60 . 06 



$349 . 88 
"The most expensive trip I ever made for the time." 
The longest absence from home was nearly six months. This 

was spent in a trip to Kentucky and Ohio, immediately after he 

had retired from the bar. 

1817. "April 7 th . I set out to-day with my wife, and my son 

Robert, on a trip to Logan county, Kentucky, to visit her rela- 
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tives. We arrived at Mr. Wills, a distance from Richmond by my 
computation of 666 miles, on the third day of May. We con- 
tinued at Mr. Wills until the 17 th of June. On that day we left 
his home, and the day after came to the Carnelian in Warren 
county, where we staid a week, and then went to Barren county 
to visit my sister Goodall. We left Glasgow, the county town of 
Barren, on the 4 th of July, and came that night to Mumford's 
ferry, on Green River; the day after to Elizabeth, the county 
town of Hardin ; got to Louisville on the 7 th , and left it on the 
12 th ; visited Major Croghan, eight miles above Louisville; staid 
with him till the 15 th , and then proceeded on to Lexington by the 
way of Frankfort ; staid at Lexington 'til the 23 a . From Lexing- 
ton we went to Marysville, and then crossed the river Ohio into 
the State of Ohio, and at 11 o'clock at night of the 25 th got to 
West Union; to Chilicothe on the 27 th and on the first of August 
arrived at Zanesville, and the day after went to my .son Charles', 
where and at Zanesville we staid till the 20 th of that month, and 
then set out and came to Wheeling, where we remained until the 
28 th ; proceeded on from there to Pittsburg, which place we left 
on the 2 a Sept. for Bedford Springs, and continued there until 
the 16 th ; came by Martinsburg, Harper's Ferry, Fredericktown 
anil Washington to Alexandria on the 25 th , and on the day after 
we visited Mount Vernon, a seat made illustrious by the residence 
of the Father of his country, George Washington. We arrived in 
Richmond on the 28 th of September after an absence of six 
months, lacking 9 days. 

"Our expenses were $1012.23." 

Unless he took a trip North or West he seems to have gone to 
the Springs every summer. Sometimes visiting the Sweet, the 
White Sulphur and the Warm Springs all in one season. During 
the thirty-four years he kept the diary he speaks of twenty-four 
separate trips (and it is known from family letters that he made 
a good many trips in Virginia which he did not mention in his 
diary). Fourteen of these trips were out of Virginia. He 
visited twelve separate springs. The most remarkable things 
though in connection with these journeys are the shortness of his 
stay at individual places, the number of places he would visit in 
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one trip, the rapidity of his travelling, considering the time and 
the means of conveyance, and the general lack of leisure in his 
movements. On one occasion he and his wife drove all the way 
to his son Charles' in Ohio, stayed four days only and three days 
in Zanesville, and then returned home immediately, taking forty- 
three days for the trip. At another time, in 1810, he and his 
son Alexander made the Ohio trip, and were back in Richmond 
in thirty-one days exactly. The twenty-four day expedition tc 
New York in a schooner, and Bethlehem by stage, and back, has 
already been given on page 12. Even while travelling in his own 
State he seemed possessed by a nervous restlessness, which is 
usually considered characteristic of the end rather than of the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. His 1813 "excursion" is a 
typical one, and may well be the last quoted. 

1813. August 25 th . I set out with my wife on a short excur- 
sion across the mountains ; we travelled in a gig with a servant 
on horseback. Our route was through Louisa, Spotsylvania, 
Culpeper, Fauquier. Crossed the mountains at Ashbies Gap, 
thence by Battletown ; Charleston to Harper's Ferry. Returning 
we came to Winchester, thence up the valley to Staunton. Re- 
turning homewards, we came by Charlottesville, crossed James 
River at the point of fork and came down through Cumberland 
and Powhatan, and got home on the 28 th September after an ab- 
sence of thirty-four days. Our expenses were $152.40." 

To every Virginian his account of the burning of the theatre 
in Richmond will be very interesting. His entry was evidently 
made some time after the event. 

1811. "December 26 th . On the night of this day my daugh- 
ter Margaret died. She with about 70 other persons perished in 
the conflagration of the Theatre, which took fire accidentally, 
and began in the scenery. It was a night of horror and of great 
distress to me, and also to many others, who were sufferers as well 
as myself by the loss of relatives who perished in the flames. 
Four of my children were in the Theatre when the fire broke out. 
I was there myself in the early part of the night, but got tired 
of the play and came home, and was in bed and asleep when the 
fire commenced. I was awakened by the cries of fire in the street ; 
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on opening my eyes, the room was illuminated by the fire from 
the Theatre through the end window of the chamber, and which 
faced the Theatre. Rising and going to the window, I discov- 
ered the Theatre enveloped in flames, and before I got on my 
clothes I heard my daughter Elizabeth, who had escaped, coming 
up stairs shrieking. When I got to my front door, going out, I 
found crowds of people in the street coming from the Theatre. 
Some of them bearing away their maimed friends, who had suf- 
fered either from burning or broken limbs. On my way to the 
Theatre I stopt at every group I met to enquire for my daugh- 
ter Margaret and my sons William and Robert, and after I got to 
the Theatre I ran about in all directions making like enquiries, 
but could hear nothing of them. By this time, and even when I 
first got to the Theatre, all those who were maimed or hurt, 
either by burning or broken limbs, were carried off, and the 
crowd had removed from the Theatre twenty or thirty yards, 
either forced back by the heat or the fear of the walls falling on 
them, leaving a wide open space between the house and the crowd. 
Agitated by disappointment in not finding my daughter or my 
sons, I rushed into the Theatre at the only outward entrance 
door, and over a plank floor of about 12 feet wide to the narrow 
inward door, where the receiver of tickets used to stand to receive 
the tickets of admission from those that went to the play, and at 
which inward door there was a step that let down to the dirt 
floor that led to the foot of the stairway that ascended to the 
boxes. When I got to this inward door, I discovered on the dirt 
floor, and at a little to the left of the door, a female with her arms 
extended, and as I thought by her gestures, under the influence 
of mental derangement; she had passed the inward door that led 
to the outward door (the way I had entered), and was moving to 
the westward side of the house, and where there was no outlet. 
I advanced quickly to her, and bore her out into the yard in front 
of the Theatre. Some of the spectators came up ; I left her in 
their care, and immediately returned into the Theatre, and ad- 
vanced to the foot of the stairway that led to the boxes above, 
and here was presented to my view the most appalling sight I 
had ever witnessed. At the foot of the staircase there lay twelve 
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or fifteen human beings, if not more, some of them manifestly 
alive, and which I discovered by the wreathing of their bodies. 
I thought they were all females ; one of them had her arm ex- 
tended and erect. I seized her and carried her out into the yard, 
as I had done the one before, and when she was received from me 
by some of the spectators, I then proclaimed the situation of 
others that lay at the foot of the staircase, and ventured again 
into the Theatre to the foot of the staircase, but no one followed 
me. My daughter had worn to the Theatre a cloth riding dress, 
and when I was there a second time at the foot of the staircase 
I passed my hand over the bodies of the females that lay pros- 
trate before me, with tbe hope of discovering my daughter by the 
dress she had worn, for I had not time to examine faces, although 
there was sufficient light, as well from the candles that were 
burning in the tin sconces that hung on the walls, as from the 
flames above, the glare of which came down the stairway. Ago- 
nized by the disappointment in not finding my daughter among 
those who lay at the foot of the stairway, distracted too with the 
belief that my sons as well as my daughter were lost, the roar of 
the fire above, the crackling of the burning timber, and the ap- 
prehension that my retreat to the outward door might be cut off 
by the falling in of the floor above mc, all united, so affected me 
(I tell it to my shame) that I retreated from the foot of the 
stairway, and went out without taking with me any one of those 
unfortunate victims that lay at my feet, and whose life I might 
have saved. 

"By what means death or torpor in so great a degree was pro- 
duced in those that lay at the foot of the stairway, it is difficult 
to say. No doubt but that suffocation had commenced as they 
got from the upper floor, and in attempting to descend the stair- 
way they were borne down and trampled on; fright, too, might 
have had an effect. I remember well that the smoke on the 
ground floor, where I was, was not in such a degree as to endan- 
ger suffocation; it might, however, be in a degree sufficient to 
retard respiration in those who had suffered from smoke before 
they got from the upper floor. I think it probable, however, that 
the greater part, if not the whole, of those that lay at the foot of 
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the stairway on the ground floor might have been saved if they 
had been carried out even when I was a second time at the foot 
of the stair case, and which was the third time I had been in the 
house. While I was passing my hands over their bodies feeling 
for a cloth dress, I frequently and with a loud voice called my 
daughter, hoping by loud speaking to rouse her, or some one of 
them, but the power of speech was gone or suspended, but other 
signs of life were not wanting. The sad catastrophe of this night 
my feeling has hindered me from making a subject of conversa- 
tion, but I have often wished that I knew the recollections (if 
any) which the two ladies I rescued had of the scenes that night. 
I have said that there lay at the foot of the stairway twelve or 
. fifteen, if not more. It is possible, however, that the perturbation 
of my mind at that time may have magnified the number. On 
coming out of the Theatre the third and last time I ran home 
not without a faint hope that my children might have escaped 
and returned home. I found my two sons, but my daughter was 
no more.'"' 

To those who may not understand the intense interest which 
every native of Richmond takes in the burning of this Theatre 
the above will seem an unnecessarily long interpolation, espe- 
cially since our great grandparent is somewhat long-winded in 
his explanation. But the Richmonder's interest is so great that 
the other descendants must pardon its being quoted at length. 

Besides the entries of intrinsic interest through the others 
there are often scattered sentences which show Charles Copland's 
character and characteristics too decidedly to be omitted here. 
His hatred of debt was intense, and may show his Scotch-Irish 
blood. His naive self-complacency when he thinks his financial 
actions commendable, and his frank and very severe self reproofs 
when his expenditures are unwarranted, are often amusing, but 
always show an outspoken, warm-hearted and surely a lovable 
nature. 

When he first discovers that his practice is no longer able to 
supply the expenses of his family he consoles himself by saying, 
"Fortunately for me, however, I have been more wise than some 
others have been. I was industrious in my youth, and am still 
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so, and by that industry have acquired property." In spite of the 
income derived from this property he deems it prudent to re- 
trench, and says, "I have therefore determined to sell my car- 
riage 1 and horses. Pride restrains many from lessening their 
expenses when prudence calls aloud for it, and thereby many are 
hurried into ruin. I have no such silly pride about me, and if I 
shall hereafter find it needful to make other retrenchments than 
the one above spoken of I shall do it." Again he says, "It is a 
moment to enforce my motto, 'Industry and Economy' ; the re- 
verse of that leads to ruin, and to that distress of mind always 
attendant on embarrassment. I am a stranger to duns, and I 
wish always to be so. All the debts I owe in the world amount 
to twenty pounds two shillings and nine pence ($67.13) and no 
more." But this naive self-complacency is certainly more than 
counterbalanced by his vehement self-condemnation. He says of 
1811, "My expenses of this year I felt at the end of that year, and 
now feel unwilling to record. It is a reproach on me that I feel 
the justice of, and but that I think it right to disclose my own 
follies of this sort, I would hide it from the world, and even from 
my self if that could be done. 1 have never thought on it but 
with pain and regret. It was an expenditure wholly unwarranted 
by any one not richer than myself." Later in 1815 he is even 
more depressed. "Prudential considerations," he says, "it may 
be thought, would justify me in concealing from the eyes of my 
family, the amount of my expenses this year, as that amount is 
not only great, but so far exceeds my income of this year. Truth, 
however, requires that such concealment should not be made, for 
while 1 sometimes notice to my sons errors or mistakes of their 
own, I have no pretension to an exemption from errors myself. 
God knows I have had my full share of them. But I never look 
on my account of expenses of this year, and contrast the amount 
with my income of the same year without feeling mortified and 
ashamed." 



1 It may interest some of Charles Copland's descendants to know that 
this carriage was made to order for him in Philadelphia by T. Ogle in 
1796, and cost $066.07. It was 1805 when he sold it, but he bought 
another in 1809. 
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The following entry is truly pathetic, "I this year (1822) kept 
a detailed account of my house expenses. Chiefly prompted to do 
so, that I might better judge in what parts of my expenses I could 
retrench, as my income now, compared with what it has been, has 
dwindled down almost to nothing, and it is important to my com- 
fort that I should retain my independence by keeping out of 
debt, for to me debt is a gorgon that I never think of without 
fear and trembling." It is comforting to know that he never 
was in the clutches of that gorgon. 

One more very short entry, and we shall have done with the 
diary. In 1812 he says, "This year I left off the use of that nox- 
ious plant Tobacco." His different descendants will have various 
opinions of the wisdom of that statement. 

There are several contemporaneous accounts of Charles Cop- 
land's legal fame. In Letters and Times of the Tylers (Vol. I., 
pp. 221. 222) John Tyler says, "The transfer of the General 
Court from Williamsburg to Richmond brought along with it 
men of high eminence, and among others Edmund Randolph. 
He was soon after followed by Charles Copland, John Wickham 
and many others, who made the city their permanent place of 
abode. . . . Charles Copland remained in Williamsburg for 
several years after the transfer of the General Court. That old 
city still furnished a large theatre for forensic labors, and Mr. 
Copland became the leading counsel in all cases of interest. To 
secure his services was regarded as equivalent to securing the 
case." Mr. Tyler (afterwards President Tyler) is probably mis- 
taken about the scene of Charles Copland's forensic labors, for, 
according to his own diary, he came straight to Richmond from 
Charles City, but Mr. Tyler was not mistaken in ascribing to our 
ancestor legal pre-eminence. Wickham was younger than Charles 
Copland, and twenty-five years later he describes to John Tyler 
how he felt very terrified when he had his first case with Charles 
Copland on the other side. He speaks of him as "the lion in my 
path." 

1904. The present clerk of the Henrico county court assures 
me that from the number of documents bearing Charles Cop- 
land's name as that of attorney in the case, and the number of 
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times his opinions are quoted as being authoritative, he must not 
only have had an unusually large practice, but he must have 
been considered as Mr. Tyler puts it, "the leading counsel." 
Certainly at one time, as he would have himself acknowledged, he 
was the leading counsel, "one only excepted." (See page 6.) 

In the Richmond Inquirer of Tuesday, November 29, 1836, 
there was this notice of his death, "On Thursday evening, about 
half past 8 o'clock, Mr. Charles Copland, of this city. In the 
death of Mr. Copland, the city has lost one of its oldest members. 
He died at the age of about forescore years, and his life is not so 
remarkable for its length as for the exemplary discharge of all its 
duties. He was for many years a highly respected member of the 
Eichmond bar, and successfid in the practice. An intimate 
knowledge of his professional life woiild furnish a useful lesson 
of dilligence, exact method in business, punctuality and scrupu- 
lous integrity, while his private life is an exemplar of all the 
domestic and social virtues. The indigent, the orphan and the 
widow, the servant, the child and the wife will unite with nu- 
merous friends to bless his memory and to mourn his loss." 
(To be Continued./ 



LETTERS OF WILLIAM T. BABEY. 

(Continued from page 23). 

Washington, 2Uh May, 1831. 
My Dear Daughter : 

. . . I cannot say at this time when I shall visit Kentucky. 
The late changes in the Cabinet make it necessary for me to 
remain near the President until the new Secretaries arrive. 
Judge White, on account of domestic affliction, having recently 
lost his wife, and one of his only two remaining children being 
now in the last stages of consumption, declines accepting the 
War Department. It is not yet determined whom it will be 
offered to next. P. P. Barbour, of Va., and Col. Drayton, of 
So. Carolina, are talked of ; it will most probably be the latter. 
You will see from the papers that Mr. Branch has gone off in 



